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President’s  Message 

) 

by  Wayne  Homren 


Welcome  to  the  second  issue 
of  The  Asylum  for  the  year  2000. 

This  issue  is  a very  special 
one.  We  are  pleased  and  hon- 
oured to  offer  our  members  a 
study  by  Lord  Stewartby  on 
Edward  Burns,  authour  of  the 
classic  1887  monograph  The 
Coinage  of  Scotland. 

A graduate  of  Cambridge 
University,  former  member  of 
the  British  Parliament  and  a Life 
Peer,  Lord  Stewartby  is  an  avid 
numismatic  researcher.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  British  Academy 
Committee  for  the  Sylloge  of 
Coins  of  the  British  Isles  series,  a 
former  Director  of  the  British 
Numismatic  Society  (1965-75), 
and  a winner  of  the  American 
Numismatic  Society's  J.  Sanford 
Saltus  Gold  Medal  in  1971.  He 
has  authoured  numerous  works 
dealing  with  the  pre-modern 
coinages  produced  in  Britain. 
Those  dealing  with  the  coinage 
of  Scotland  include  The  Scottish 
Coinage  (1955,  2nd  edition 
1967),  and  'Scottish  Mints'  in 
Mints,  Dies  and  Currency,  (1971), 
pp.  165-289.  He  has  also  pub- 
lished numberous  studies  on  the 
coinage  of  mediaeval  England, 
especially  that  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  He  co-authoured  with 
C.E.  Blunt  and  C.S.S.  Lyon, 
Coinage  in  Tenth  Century  England 
(1989).  and  contributed  the 
chapter  on  the  pre-Conquest 
period  to  The  New  History  of  the 
Royal  Mint  (1992). 

Rounding  out  the  issue  is  an 


equally  interesting  work  by  Dr. 
Joel  J.  Orosz  on  Samuel  Breck 
and  his  landmark  1843  work, 
Historical  Sketch  of  Continental 
Paper  Money.  Joel's  hard  work 
and  scholarship  in  search  of 
informationon  early  numismatic 
figures  is  unequalled,  and  we  are 
very  fortunate  to  be  able  to  pub- 
lish his  work  in  our  journal. 

Our  Annual  General  Meeting 
will  be  held  Friday,  11  August  at 
the  American  Numismatic 
Association  convention  in 
Philadelphia  (11:30  AM  in  Room 
201C  of  the  Convention 
Center). 

In  addition  to  the  AGM,  the 
Society  will  sponsor  the  sympo- 
sium on  Numismatic  Literature 
which  will  be  held  on  the  same 
day  from  2 to  3:30  PM  (in  the 
same  room  as  the  AGM). 
Moderated  Dr.  Orosz,  sympo- 
sium participants  include  Peter 
Smith,  who  will  be  speaking  on 
the  books  published  about  the 
Philadelphia  mint,  and  Eric 
Newman,  who  will  be  discussing 
the  career  of  Beale  Bordley,  one 
of  the  earliest  people  to  write  on 
a numismatic  topic  in  the 
United  States. 

The  convention  is  a great 
chance  to  get  together  in  person 
with  your  fellow  NBS  members 
and  officers  - we  hope  to  see 
many  of  you  there. 

While  you're  at  the  conven- 
tion, don't  forget  to  view  the 
exhibits  of  numismatic  litera- 
ture. 
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Edward  Burns 

by  Lord  Stewartby 


A hundred  years  after  its 
publication  in  1887,  The  Coinage 
of  Scotland  by  Edward  Burns 
remains  one  of  the  most  regular- 
ly used  works  on  British  numis- 
matics. Some  of  the  reasons  for 
this  are  self-evident.  It  contains 
photographic  illustrations  - it 
was  one  of  the  first  numismatic 
works  to  do  so  - of  over  1100 
coins  and  descriptions  of  more 
than  twice  as  many.  It  is  there- 
fore an  indispensable  source  of 
material.  But  it  is  much  more 
than  that.  The  author's  observa- 
tions of  letter  forms  and  features 
of  design,  of  the  use,  deteriora- 
tion and  replacement  of  individ- 
ual punches,  of  dies  and  die- 
links,  make  the  whole  book  a 
classic  work  of  pioneering  schol- 
arship. No  matter  how  much  has 
since  been  written,  the  student 
today  is  unwise  to  ignore  what 
Burns  had  to  say  about  the  style 
or  details  of  inscription  and 


design  of  particular  coins  or 
about  their  relationship  to  each 
other. 

Recognising  the  achievement 
of  one  who  possessed  'the  taste, 
the  leisure,  the  insight,  and  the 
determination  of  character  need- 
ful for  such  a Herculean  task,' 
and  'the  industry,  ability,  and 
fervid  devotion  of  the  author  to 
his  specialty,'  the  Scotsman's 
reviewer  (30  January  1888),  who 
counted  himself  as  one  of  those 
'who  knew  him  best,'  proceeded 
to  explain  why  Burns  was  rightly 
judged  by  his  contemporaries  to 
have  set  new  standards  in 
numismatic  technique: 

His  methods  of  observation 
and  description  were  laboriously 
painstaking  and  minute;  and  bis 
practised  eye  could  detect  at  a 
glance  differences  of  execution 
which,  to  the  uninitiated,  were 
quite  invisible  until  the  necessary 
demonstration  and  comparison 
convinced  the  reason,  rather  than 
the  eye,  that  they  did  exist.  He 


Acknowledgements.  This  article  is  largely  based  on  a transcript,  made  by 
the  late  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  K.  R.  Murray,  of  the  thirty-four  letters  Burns 
wrote  to  Cochran-Patrick  in  1875.  For  a number  of  years  1 had  been  working 
intermittently  with  Col.  Murray  towards  an  account  of  early  Scottish  coin 
collectors  and  1 should  like  to  express  my  profound  indebtedness  to  him, 
and  to  Mrs  Murray,  for  making  much  relevant  material  available  to  me.  1 
hope  Jock  Murray  would  have  approved  of  this  tribute  to  the  scholar  whose 
work  we  so  often  used  and  discussed,  as  a prologue  to  the  paper  on  collec- 
tors which  1 still  hope  to  produce  when  other  commitments  permit.  1 am 
also  most  grateful  to  Hunter  of  Hunterston,  Cochran-Patrick's  great-grand- 
son, who  several  years  ago  gave  us  ready  access  to  his  papers  and  welcomed 
the  suggestion  that  we  might  publish  extracts  from  them 

Editor's  Note:  This  work  wns  originally  published  in  The  British  Numismatic 
Journal,  vol.  57  (1987),  89-98.  The  editor  wishes  to  thank  both  Lord  Stewartby 
and  the  British  Numismatic  Society  for  their  kindness  in  permitting  us  to  reprint 
the  work.  The  copyright  is  held  by  the  British  Numismatic  Society,  all  rights  are 
reserved. 
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acquired  the  habit  of  writing  the 
legends  of  the  coins  in  a conven- 
tionalised facsimile  of  the  different 
forms  of  lettering  in  use  at  differ- 
ent periods;  and  by  thus  studying 
the  types  of  the  legends,  and  their 
lettering  and  the  various  devices 
employed  to  separate  the  words,  he 
was  enabled  to  group  the  mintages 
into  classes  corresponding  with 
each  other's  peculiarities,  and  to 
rectify  their  attributions  according- 
ly. This  method,  of  what  may  be 
regarded  as  a classification  on 
palaeographic  principles,  has  been 
for  the  first  time  systematically 
applied  to  the  Scottish  coinage  in 
the  present  work.  It  has  the  merit 
of  resting  on  a sound,  scientific 
basis;  and,  though  it  may  not  have 
been  successfully  applied  in  every 
instance,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  very  many  of  Mr  Burns'  recti- 
fications - and  they  are  exceedingly 
numerous  - will  stand  the  test  of 
time.  Before  his  death  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  some 
of  the  most  important  were  freely 
admitted  and  adopted  by  the  best 
numismatists.  The  present  work  is, 
therefore,  what  may  quite  fairly  be 
called  an  epoch-making  work  in 
Scottish  numismatics. 

Even  today  it  is  only  in  the 
use  of  hoard  evidence  and  metal 
analyses  that  current  techniques 
of  mediaeval  numismatics  have 
advanced  far  beyond  the  point 
to  which  Burns  had  brought 
them  a century  ago.  And  we 
may  be  sure  from  pointers  in  his 
work  that,  had  non-destructive 
means  of  analysis  or  a sufficien- 
cy of  well-documented  hoards 


been  available  to  him,  he  would 
have  been  among  the  first  to 
exploit  their  evidence.1  As  it 
was,  his  method  amounted  to  a 
new  approach  not  only  to 
Scottish  coinage,  but  to  the 
coinage  of  the  later  middle  ages 
as  a whole.  It  was  applied  during 
the  first  half  of  the  present  cen- 
tury to  English  coinage  by 
numismatists  such  as  Lawrence, 
Fox,  Brooke  and  R.  Carlyon- 
Britton,  but  not  even  yet  to 
many  continental  coinages,  a 
hundred  years  after  Burns 
demonstrated  what  could  be 
achieved  by  his  new  'palaeo- 
graphic' method. 

Available  published  informa- 
tion about  Burns  himself  is  rela- 
tively sparse.  Some  meagre 
details  about  him  are  contained 
in  a postscript  to  The  Coinage  of 
Scotland.  Here  we  are  told  that 
'he  possessed  a cheerful,  self- 
reliant,  and  eminently  genial 
nature,  and  was  never  happier 
than  when  among  friends  or 
coins.'  He  intended  to  enter  the 
Church,  but  deafness  prevented 
this  and  he  engaged  for  a time 
in  business.  The  minute  study  of 
mediaeval  coins  requires  intense 
powers  of  concentration,  and 
after  his  retirement  Burns  devot- 
ed himself  wholeheartedly  to 
numismatics,  a pursuit  in  which 
L.  A.  Lawrence  was  also  to  find 
consolation  for  deafness. 

Burns  had  at  one  time 
formed  a distinguished  coin  col- 


!E.  Burns,  The  Coinage  of  Scotland  (Edinburgh,  1887),  II,  113-  4,  records  a destruc- 
tive analysis  of  a James  III  groat  which  he  commissioned.  His  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  hoard  evidence  is  frequently  apparent:  e.g.  his  regret  that  no  details  were  pro- 
vided of  two  William  the  Lion  starlings  found  with  English  short-cross  coins  in  'Notes 
on  the  Hoard  of  Coins  Discovered  in  Banffshire,  Supplementary  to  the  Notice  by  Rev 
Dr  Gordon,'  Proceedings  of  the  Scottish  Antiquarian  Society  16  (1881-2),  433-6. 
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lection,  which  he  sold  at 
Sotheby's  in  December  1869. 2 
This  comprised  a very  good 
selection  of  Romano-British, 
English  and  other  coins,  Jacobite 
medals,  some  Roman  and  Greek 
coins,  and  a strong  Scottish  ele- 
ment of  354  coins  (24  in  gold, 
212  in  silver  and  118  in  billon 
and  copper).  From  certain  com- 
ments in  the  catalogue  it  is 
apparent  that  Burns  had  done 
his  own  cataloguing.  While  his 
Scottish  coins  included  many 
that  would  have  appealed  to 
general  collectors,  such  as  most 
of  the  commoner  types  of  gold 
and  an  extremely  fine  half- 
testoon  of  1562,  his  mediaeval 
silver  clearly  reflects  a student's 
knowledge  of  variety  and  rarity, 
with  a good  range  of  fifteenth- 
century  groats,  and  some  out- 
standingly difficult  items  to 
obtain,  such  as  the  Alexander  III 
Rex  Scotorum  sterling  with 
twenty-seven  point  reverse,  or 
the  Roxburgh  groat  of  James  II. 
After  this  sale  he  continued  from 
time  to  time  to  make  purchases 
of  coins,  usually  of  a minor 
nature,  which  he  used  for  study 
and  subsequent  resale.  He 
advised  collectors  about  their 
purchases,  sometimes  bidding  at 
sales  on  their  behalf,  and 
through  his  activities  he  earned 
small  commissions  here  and 
there.  He  was  also  on  occasions 
invited  by  vendors  or  auction- 
eers to  prepare  the  catalogues  for 
important  sales,  such  as  the 


Antiquaries  duplicates  sold  by 
Dowell  in  April  1873,  and  the 
Kermack  Ford  collection  sold  by 
Sotheby  in  June  1884. 

It  is  not  known  when  Burns 
began  to  interest  himself  in  the 
Scottish  coinage,  but  he  was 
elected  a member  of  the 
Numismatic  Society  in  June 
1863  and  at  that  time  was  living 
in  George  Street,  Edinburgh, 
later  moving  to  Bank  Street.  In 
1869  or  1870  he  went  to 
London,  where  he  spent  a year 
or  two,  and  it  was  probably  dur- 
ing this  period  that  he  became 
closely  associated  with  W.  S. 
Lincoln  and  Son,  of  462  New 
Oxford  Street,  the  well-known 
dealers.  When  he  returned  to 
Edinburgh  he  was  at  first  at  25 
Charlotte  Street  and  then  at  33 
Dublin  Street.  In  1875  he  finally 
settled  down  at  3 London  Street, 
where  he  remained  until  his 
death. 

Burns  was  a prolific  letter 
writer  and  corresponded  fre- 
quently with  curators  and  lead- 
ing collectors  of  his  day.  The 
information  which  follows  is 
mostly  drawn  from  a number  of 
his  letters  written  to  R.W. 
Cochran-Patrick  during  the  years 
1871-79.  Together  with  hun- 
dreds of  other  letters  from 
Cochran- Pat  rick's  numismatic 
acquaintances  during  those 
years,  these  have  been  mounted 
in  nine  large  albums  which 
remain  in  the  possession  of  the 
family.  Unfortunately,  many  let- 


9 c' 

See  H.  E.  Manville  and  T.  J.  Robertson,  British  Numismatic  Auction  Catalogues 
(London,  1986),  126,  no.  7 (20  Feb.  1869)  and  156,  no.  6 (5-7  April  1887)  for  sales 
containing  other  coins  said  to  have  belonged  to  Burns.  If  this  is  correct,  the  latter  pre- 
sumably included  coins  submitted  during  his  lifetime,  since  he  only  died  a few  days 
before  the  sale. 
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ters  have  been  lost.  A single  one 
from  Bums  survives  from  1884, 
with  nothing  for  the  years  1880- 
83.  The  most  interesting  group  is 
a series  of  thirty-four  letters  writ- 
ten by  Burns  to  Cochran-Patrick 
in  1875,  which  show  that  the 
two  were  in  almost  continuous 
communication  with  each  other 
at  that  time. 

The  post  between  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  in  1875  must  have 
been  at  least  as  rapid  as  it  is 
today  since  on  more  than  one 
occasion  Burns  wrote  at  an  inter- 
val of  two  days,  having  received 
a reply  from  Cochran-Patrick  to 
his  earlier  letter  in  the  mean- 
time. But  the  difficulties  of  com- 
munication in  the  days  before 
the  telephone  are  well  illustrated 
by  the  failure  of  his  efforts  to  see 
John  Evans  on  a visit  to 
Scotland,  when  he  wanted  to 
consult  him  about  some  Ancient 
British  coins  in  the  collection  of 
Thomas  Coats.  On  23  June 
Burns  asked  'if  I miss  seeing  Mr 
Evans  in  Edinburgh,  have  I a 
chance  of  seeing  him  in 
Glasgow?'  But  on  7 July  he 
added  'I  could  not  call  on  Mr 
Evans  while  he  was  in  Glasgow 
not  knowing  where  he  resided; 
and  if  I could  have  managed  to 
see  him  at  the  station  when 
leaving  (altho'  I knew  neither  by 
what  station  or  by  what  train  he 
was  leaving)  there  would  not 
have  been  sufficient  opportunity 
to  discuss  matters  there.' 

The  years  from  the  1840s  to 
the  1880s  were  a golden  age  for 
Scottish  numismatics,  with 


strong  competition  among  a 
number  of  enthusiastic  collec- 
tors for  the  rarer  items,  and  an 
active  scholarly  interest  in  the 
subject  led  by  Lindsay,  Cochran- 
Patrick  and  Burns,  but  with  par- 
ticipation also  from  several 
other  student-collectors  such  as 
J.  W.  Martin,  James  Wingate, 
Robert  Carfrae,  Sheriff  Thomas 
Mackenzie  and  J.H.  Pollexfen.3 
in  the  1870s  the  scene  was  also 
much  influenced  by  the  growing 
interest  as  a collector  of  Thomas 
Coats  of  Ferguslie,  who  like  his 
brother,  Sir  Peter,  was  a liberal 
benefactor  of  the  town  of  Paisley 
where  their  cotton  business  had 
brought  the  family  a substantial 
fortune.  Much  of  the  correspon- 
dence between  Burns  and 
Cochran-Patrick  in  1875  was 
concerned  with  a projected 
paper  by  Burns  on  the  earliest 
Scottish  coinage,  with  arrange- 
ments for  Burns  to  visit  Ferguslie 
and  catalogue  the  Coats  collec- 
tion, and  with  the  disposal  of 
Wingate's  collection  towards  the 
end  of  the  year.  In  1875  Burns 
himself  was  aged  52.  Of  the 
other  principal  figures  on  the 
scene,  Coats  was  66,  Pollexfen 
62  and  Carfrae  56,  while 
Wingate  (47),  Mackenzie  (44) 
and  Cochran-Patrick  (33)  were 
all  younger  than  Burns.  Though 
Cochran-Patrick  was  much  the 
youngest  of  the  group,  he  was 
already  recognised  as  a signifi- 
cant scholar  and  it  is  clear  from 
the  correspondence  that  Burns 
had  a high  regard  for  him. 

At  the  beginning  of  1875 


3 I.  Stewart,  'Two  Centuries  of  Scottish  Numismatics,'  The  Scottish  Antiquarian 
Tradition,  edited  by  A.  S.  Bell  (Edinburgh,  1981),  227-65.  Fig.  9 in  this  book  is  a por- 
trait of  Cochran-Patrick;  I have  not  traced  one  of  Burns. 
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Burns  had  for  some  time  been 
heavily  engaged  on  his  study  of 
the  coins  of  David  I,  for  which 
he  assembled  for  comparison  in 
Edinburgh  as  many  of  the  exist- 
ing specimens  as  he  could  trace, 
the  actual  coins  if  possible,  but 
failing  that  casts,  rubbings  or 
other  reproductions.  This  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  occasion 
on  which  a numismatist  made 
an  intensive  study  of  a group  of 
mediaeval  coins  drawn  from 
every  available  source,  compar- 
ing them  for  die-identities  and 
other  similarities,  and  building 
up  complete  readings  from  sev- 
eral defective  specimens.  It  is 
instructive  to  see  how  Bums  set 
about  such  a task,  before  the 
days  of  easy  photography;  and  it 
is  also  fascinating  to  read  how 
he  proceeded  from  week  to  week 
with  work  which  in  due  course 
was  to  constitute  the  opening 
chapter  of  his  book.  On  4 
January  1875  he  was  writing  to 
Cochran-Patrick  to  say  that  two 
of  his  specimens  were  from  the 
same  pair  of  dies.  On  the  sixth 
he  remarked  that  Guthrie  Lornie 
had  a David  which  Cochran- 
Patrick  might  try  to  acquire; 
meanwhile  George  Sim,  curator 
of  the  coin  collection  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  had  writ- 
ten to  Pollexfen  asking  him  to 
send  all  his  Davids  to  the 
Museum,  '&  then  we  shall  try  to 
get  Mr  Wingate's.  It  is  only  by 
comparing  one  coin  with  anoth- 
er that  we  can  put  the  Davids  on 
a proper  footing.'  On  the  eigh- 
teenth Burns  said  'I  shall  be 
extremely  obliged  by  the  trac- 
ings you  have  kindly  promised 

4Burns,  30  (fig. 28). 


me  of  the  Davids  etc  by  Mr  Cuff' 
and  four  days  later  he  told 
Cochran-Patrick: 

It  will  please  you  to  know 
that  your  kind  example  has  been 
followed  by  the  other  principal  col- 
lectors of  the  David  I period.  Mr 
Wingate  has  sent  me  all  his,  16  in 
number,  Mr  Pollexfen  also  all  his 
23  in  number,  including  the  coins 
engraved  in  Lindsay  pi  I nos  2 and 
4.  Mr  Ford  sent  me  5,  all  that  he 
has,  but  very  interesting.  Mr  Lornie 
writes  me  that  he  has  found  other 
three  Davids,  which  he  had  mis- 
laid, and  is  to  bring  them  over  by 
the  first  opportunity.  I have  not 
yet  had  any  response  from  Mr 
Gray,  who  told  me  when  I saw  him 
last  that  he  would  get  me  a sight  of 
the  rare  David  I penny  sold  at  the 
Lamb  sale,4  & bought  for  Mr  Coats 
or  Sir  Peter. 

After  I have  thoroughly 
examined  the  coins  now  in  my 
keeping,  & compared  them 
with  those  of  our  Museum,  I 
shall  make  an  assault  on  the 
British  Museum.  Even  if  I do 
not  get  what  coins  they  may 
have  in  propria  persona , the 
Museum  will  give  me  beautiful- 
ly executed  stucco  casts  show- 
ing both  sides  of  the  coin. 
These  will  be  of  considerable 
service,  but  the  coins  them- 
selves would  be  better. 

On  28  January  Burns  first 
talked  of  publishing  the  results 
of  his  research. 

It  is,  of  course,  chiefly  by  the 
opportunity  afforded  me  of  com- 
paring one  coin  with  another  that 
I shall  be  able  to  make  something 
useful  of  the  Davids  now  entrusted 
to  me.  I have  supplemented  the 
reading  of  some  of  your  coins,  & 
these  in  turn  have  contributed  to 
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supplement  the  readings  of  some 
of  the  others.  1 propose  to  write 
out  a complete  list  of  the  whole  for 
publication  in  the  Num  Chron. 
Some  points  as  regards  the  full 
reading  of  the  respective  legends  1 
shall  be  able  to  settle;  and  even 
where  1 cannot  give  the  whole  leg- 
end I shall  in  many  cases  be  able  to 
give  a good  deal  of  it,  so  that  the 
publication  of  such  a list  must  con- 
tribute to  the  better  understanding 
of  this  interesting  but  difficult 
series.  I shall,  of  course,  state  along 
with  the  descriptions  the  respec- 
tive cabinets  in  which  the  coins  are 
contained. 

On  8 February  Burns  again 
asked  for  help  in  getting  impres- 
sions of  the  British  Museum's 
Davids  and  was  thinking  how  to 
illustrate  his  paper: 

I don't  know  whether  the 
Numismatic  Society  allows  any 
portion  of  its  funds  to  be  donated 
towards  supplying  plates  for  the 
illustration  of  the  articles.  My 
impression  is  that  it  does,  at  least 
on  special  occasions.  Mr  Head  for 
instance,  could  hardly  have  been 
asked  to  bear  the  expense  of  the 
plates  accompanying  his  articles 
on  Syracusan  coins.5  To  do  justice 
to  the  article  on  the  Davids  - 
indeed  to  be  of  any  service  in  illus- 
trating it  - a good  many  of  the 
coins  would  require  to  be  auto- 
typed. In  several  cases  I have  three 
or  four  coins  from  the  same  dies. 
One  at  least  of  these  & in  some 
cases  more,  where  it  was  desirable 
to  show  how  each  contributed  to 
bring  out  the  legend,  would  need 
to  be  done.  And  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  give  the  different  types  of 
portrait  of  which  there  are  very 
many.  We  could  see  better  about 
this  when  I have  got  the  whole 
reduced  under  their  proper  head. 

5 Numismatic  Chronicle  1874 


Of  the  three  Davids,  which  Lornie 
gave  me  on  Thursday,  I find  that 
one  is  from  the  same  identical  die 
as  your  No.  8;  one  from  the  same 
die  as  one  of  Mr  Wingates,  and  the 
other  from  the  same  die  as  your 
No.  11,  of  which  Mr  Pollexfen  has 
two  specimens,  engraved  Lindsay 
plate  II,  nos.  23-24.  I seem  there- 
fore, in  the  specimens  of  Davids 
now  with  me,  to  have  got  most  of 
the  varieties.  Still,  even  a poor, 
imperfect  coin,  sometimes  supplies 
an  important  link  in  deciphering 
the  legends,  and  it  would  be  of 
very  great  importance  to  me  to  see 
as  many  more  as  possible.  If  Mr 
Coats  will  kindly  let  me  see  his 
David  penny  got  at  the  Lamb  sale, 
it  may  probably  assist  me  in  mak- 
ing out  the  legend  on  the  reverse 
of  Mr  Wingate's  coin  with  the 
annulets  enclosing  pellets.  I have 
again  to  repeat  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  danger  of  any  of  the  coins 
getting  mixed,  because  even  when 
they  are  from  the  same  die  they  do 
not  present  the  exact  same  por- 
tions of  the  legend.  I have  no 
doubt  whatever  but  that  I shall 
make  a satisfactory  thing  of  this, 
but  it  is  slow  work,  so  few  of  the 
specimens  showing  anything  like 
good  legends.  Many  of  the  coins 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  ever 
intended  to  show  intelligible  leg- 
ends, even  where  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  making  out  the  letters. 

Although  suffering  from 
neuralgia,  Burns  wrote  again  on 
15  February  to  say: 

Notwithstanding,  I have  put 
on  a strong  spurt  with  the  Davids, 
throwing  everything  else  in  the 
meantime  aside,  and  expect  by  the 
end  of  this  week,  or  beginning  of 
next,  to  have  described  all  I now 
have,  revising  also  & amending  the 
catalogue  I made  of  the  Museum's 
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specimens.  I have  all  the  coins  that 
appear  to  be  from  similar  dies 
placed  together  on  separate  slips  of 
paper.  When  I have  the  whole  of 
those  now  in  hand  completed,  I 
shall  proceed  to  arrange  them 
according  as  they  seem  to  hang  on 
to  each  other.  It  is  of  great  impor- 
tance that  I should  ascertain  as 
soon  as  possible  what  fresh  speci- 
mens are  in  Mr  Coat's  collection  & 
in  the  British  Museum.  I shall  act 
upon  your  link  to  write  to  Mr 
Coats  at  once,  & perhaps  you  will 
kindly  give  the  B.M.  a reminder. 

By  18  February  Burns  had 
'described  & arranged  some  sixty 
of  the  specimens  in  my  hands/ 
and  the  thoroughness  of  his 
work  is  apparent  a few  days  later 
(the  twenty-sixth)  when  he 
observed  'I  find  that  I have  a 
large  portion  of  the  pieces  from 
which  the  drawings  in  Lindsay's 
plates  were  taken  - that  is  to  say, 
the  identical  coins.  Of  the  origi- 
nal work,  I have  nos.  6-7-8-9-11- 
12-13-15-17-18-23-24.  Of  the  1st 
sup.  nos  2-4;  and  of  the  2nd  sup. 
I have  the  whole,  besides  corre- 
sponding pieces  of  several  of  the 
Nos,  not  mentioned.'  On  6 
March  he  was  still  awaiting 
receipt  of  the  Coats  specimens 
and  hoping  for  autotypes  from 
the  British  Museum,  but  his 
work  was  assisted  in  another 
direction,  because  'Mr  Sim  kind- 
ly presented  me  with  impres- 
sions in  plaster  of  the  coins  in 
the  Bute  find.  1 have  not  looked 
at  many  of  them  as  yet,  but  they 
give  most  correct  representa- 
tions of  the  coins.'  A week  later 
Burns  had  received  three  Davids 
from  Coafs  and  seven  from 


Thomas  Gray,6  but  casts  of  the 
British  Museum  coins  were  still 
awaited.  On  20  April  Burns 
announced  receipt  of  sixteen 
plaster  casts  of  David  I coins  and 
four  of  Earl  Henry  from  the 
British  Museum  although  'unfor- 
tunately, some  of  the  casts  are 
frayed  at  the  rims  of  the  legends 
& some  not  well  taken'.  On  10 
June  he  enquired  whether  there 
were  any  Davids  in  the 
Hunterian  collection  (there  were 
not),  but  by  now  his  material 
was  virtually  as  complete  as  he 
could  make  it. 

Publication  was  now  the 
concern.  On  13  March,  Burns 
had  said  'I  am  glad  that  the 
Num.  Soc.  will  illustrate  my  arti- 
cle, for  without  illustrations  it 
would  be  of  little  service.  I don’t 
expect  to  be  much  longer  about 
it,'  and  on  13  April  he  described 
some  autotypes  which  Cochran- 
Patrick  had  shown  him  as 
'astonishing,'  adding  'I  do  not 
see  why  you  should  not  have 
some  David  I pieces  done  in  the 
same  manner.'  This  new  process 
involved  printing  from  photo- 
graphic reproduction,  and  once 
it  had  been  perfected  it  was  used 
to  great  effect  in  several  major 
numismatic  works  and  impor- 
tant sale  catalogues  of  the  late 
nineteenth  century.  It  was  first 
used  in  the  Numismatic  Chronicle 
in  1873,  and  was  widely  in  use 
thereafter.  Cochran-Pat  rick's 
book,  Records  of  the  Coinage  of 
Scotland,  published  in  1876,  was 
illustrated  in  this  way,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  see  how  much  the 
technique  had  improved  by 


6 Thomas  Gray  was  presumably  a close  relation  (son  or  brother?)  of  John  Gray  (d. 
1879),  Coats's  agent,  since  they  both  lived  at  150  West  George  Street,  Glasgow. 
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1887  when  Burns's  own  book 
was  published.  On  10  June  1875 
Burns  wrote  T think  that  some 
of  the  Davids  should  be  auto- 
typed to  go  along  with  the  litho- 
graph of  the  legends.  Many  of 
the  coins  have  been  engraved, 
but  in  very  few  cases  with  any- 
thing like  correctness,  for  as  a 
rule,  the  character  of  the  coin  is 
completely  ignored,'  and  on  the 
seventeenth  he  went  into  more 
detail: 

I have  been  going  over  the 
Davids  to  see  which  of  the  speci- 
mens it  would  be  desirable  to  auto- 
type. I think  it  would  be  of  advan- 
tage to  give  the  obverses,  of  which 
there  are  about  fifty  different  vari- 
eties. Some  of  the  obverses  have 
more  than  one  reverse  (as  regards 
legend).  But  as  most  of  the  revers- 
es, so  far  as  type  is  concerned,  is 
the  same,  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  give  more  than  a dozen  or 
so  of  reverses  in  all.  What  with  the 
one  and  the  other  three  plates,  of 
the  Numismatic  Chronicle  size, 
would  suffice...  If  the  Num. 
Society,  & the  Society  of 
Antiquaries7 8  here,  both  published 
the  article  as  in  the  case  of  the  Rev 
Mr  Pollexfen's  paper  on  the  Bute 
Find,  the  expense  of  the  plates 
divided  between  them  would  not 
be  very  deadly.  But  it  is  quite  on 
the  cards  that  I may  have  to  pub- 
lish the  thing  myself  in  order  to 
get  the  thing  published  in  my  own 
way.  I wish  in  every  instance  to 
state  in  what  Cabinets  the  coins, 
which  have  passed  thro'  my  hands 
are  contained.  Thus,  where  more 
than  one  specimen  of  a coin 
occurs,  and  this  is  the  rule  rather 


than  the  exception,  and  where  the 
different  specimens  contribute  to 
make  out  the  legend  which  is  also 
the  rule  not  the  exception,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  in  pub- 
lishing this  complete  legend,  I 
should  state  my  authorities  for  this 
legend,  that  is  to  say  the  different 
specimens  of  the  coin,  which  have 
enabled  me  to  make  out  this  com- 
plete legend.  From  what 
Anderson^  of  the  Museum  here 
said,  1 quite  expect  that  this  will  be 
a difficulty  with  the  Antiquaries, 
and  also  the  publishing  of  coins 
other  than  those  in  the  museum  of 
the  Antiquaries  itself.  Anderson 
said  the  Museum  had  nothing  to 
do  with  other  peoples'  coins  and  it 
was  out  of  the  question  to  expect 
them  to  enhance  the  values  of 
these  coins  by  publishing  them.  Of 
course  if  the  Council  took  this 
ground,  there  would  be  an  end  of 
the  matter  so  far  as  the  Antiquaries 
were  concerned.  But  in  order  that 
the  article  should  properly  give  to 
collectors  the  results  of  these  very 
long  protracted  and  I may  add 
thoroughly  successful  labours  of 
mine,  for  I have  thoroughly  mas- 
tered the  subject  - in  order  that 
this  work,  now  that  it  has  been 
accomplished,  may  not  require  to 
be  done  again,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  different  varieties  of  the 
Davids,  both  as  regards  legend,  & 
the  coin,  which  bears  that  legend 
should  be  autotyped.  Therefore  if 
there  is  to  be  any  demur  about 
doing  the  thing  correctly  by  the 
Councils  either  of  the  Antiquaries 
here,  or  of  the  Num  Society,  I shall 
just  have  to  publish  myself.  After 
devoting  about  a twelve-month, 
(not  less),  to  this  matter,  I could 
not  have  the  patience  to  let  either 


7 Burns  had  been  elected  a fellow  in  1874. 

8 Joseph  Anderson,  LL.D.  (1831-1916),  keeper  of  the  museum  1869-1913;  for 
obituary  see  Numismatic  Circular  Jan-Feb  1917,  col.  55.  A comprehensive  history  of  the 
museum  is  given  by  R.  B.  K.  Stevenson  in  Bell,  pp.  31-85  and  142-211  (see  fig.  8 for 
portrait  of  Anderson). 
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of  the  worshipful  councils  undo,  or 
spoil  my  work  ...  If  I have  the  thing 
done  while  Mr  Ready  is  here,  it  will 
require  to  be  done  at  my  own  risk 
as  I have  no  authority  from  the 
Councils  of  either  the  S.S.A.  or 
Num.  Society  to  have  it  done.  But 
if  they  publish  the  article,  they  will 
require  to  relieve  me  of  the 
expense.  If  not,  I shall  re-imburse 
myself  by  publishing  the  paper 
myself.  I cannot  afford  to  present 
the  plates  to  them,  and  I would  not 
if  I could.  The  S.  S.A.  ought  to  get 
Mr  Ready  while  he  is  here  to  auto- 
type the  coins  in  their  collection, 
with  which  they  mean  to  embell- 
ish their  own  catalogue.9 

Burns  became  so  busily 
engaged  during  the  summer  cat- 
aloguing the  Coats  collection 
that  work  on  the  Davids  hung 
fire,  and  on  4 October  he  wrote 
'the  first  draft  of  my  paper  on 
the  Davids  was  written  before  I 
left  for  Paisley,  but  since  then  I 
have  not  had  time  to  look  at  it. 
And  it  will  require  to  stand  over 
for  a little  longer  because  I pro- 
pose spending  a week  or  two  in 
London  as  soon  as  I can  get 
away.'  Cochran-Patrick's  book 
was  in  its  final  stages  and  Burns 
toyed  with  the  idea  of  using  this 
as  a vehicle  for  publishing  part 
of  his  work:  T shall  endeavour  to 
get  the  paper  on  the  Davids  out 
of  my  hands  as  soon  as  I can. 
The  main  feature  is  the  diagram 
of  the  inscriptions.  What  do  you 
say  about  inserting  this  into 
your  own  work?  Say,  with  just 
enough  description  to  show 
what  the  coins  are.'  Nothing 
came  of  this  suggestion,  and  it 
was  in  fact  to  be  twelve  more 

9 The  Catalogue  of  the  Scottish  Coins  in 
Richardson,  did  not  appear  until  1900. 


years  before  the  meticulous  tran- 
scriptions which  Burns  had 
made  in  1875  appeared  in  print 
in  The  Coinage  of  Scotland. 

Plans  for  Burns  to  visit 
Paisley  had  been  discussed  earli- 
er in  the  year.  On  15  February 
he  wrote  to  Cochran-Patrick 
'should  Mr  Coats  wish  me  to 
make  a catalogue  of  his  coins  I 
shall  be  glad  to  do  so,'  and  later 
(18  February),  remarked  that  he 
had  written  to  Coats  by  the 
same  post.  On  26  February  Burns 
had  heard  indirectly,  through 
his  agent  John  Gray,  that  Coats 
wanted  him  to  make  up  a cata- 
logue of  his  collection,  and  on  4 
March  he  told  Cochran-Patrick 
that  he  'would  have  pleasure  in 
taking  an  early  run  through  to 
Paisley  to  see  Mr  Coats  coins,' 
and  hoped  to  be  able  to  com- 
bine this  with  looking  at 
Cochran-Patrick's  collection.  No 
progress  had  been  made  by  June, 
and  Burns  felt  the  difficulty  of 
communicating  through  Gray, 
of  whom  he  did  not  have  a high 
opinion.  Arrangements  were 
eventually  made  for  Bums  to  go 
early  in  July,  expecting  to  be  in 
Paisley  for  a fortnight.  But  the 
task  of  recording  the  Coats 
coins,  which  were  not  confined 
to  the  Scottish  series,  was  a 
much  bigger  one  than  Burns  had 
anticipated,  and  on  7 July  he 
was  saying  '1  dont  see  how  I can 
get  through  this  catalogue  for 
three  weeks  or  more'  and  on  the 
twelfth  '1  do  not  think  1 can 
remove  my  headquarters  from 
Paisley  for  about  a month  yet.' 
By  21  August  Burns  had  'not 

the  National  Museum,  Edinburgh,  by  A.  B. 
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quite  finished  with  Mr  Coats' 
collection  yet,  and  I shall  still  be 
here  for  a week  or  so  longer;'  He 
had  not  been  well,  and  wanted 
to  be  home,  '1  am  devoting  more 
time  to  the  work  now,  for  1 am 
still  rather  shaky,  & very 
desirous  to  be  in  auld  Reekie 
again.'  But  he  was  not  in  fact 
back  in  Edinburgh  until  the  end 
of  September. 

Burns  had  been  much  exer- 
cised about  the  terms  for  his 
work  on  the  Coats  collection. 
Receiving  no  reply  for  some 
weeks  from  Gray  regarding 
dates,  on  9 June  Burns  wrote  to 
Cochran-Patrick: 

To  write  again  puts  me  in  the 
position  of  seeking  to  force  myself 
upon  Mr  Coats,  and  to  return  his 
coins  by  letter  puts  me  in  the 
equally  disagreeable  alternative  of 
appearing  to  have  taken  the  huff.  I 
dont  know  what’s  up.  It  may  be 
something  in  regard  to  terms. 
Before  making  any  statement  on 
that  subject  I asked  Mr  Sim,  Mr 
Carfrae,  and  Mr  Johnston10  of 
London  - each  and  all  of  these  said 
£2-2  per  day.  Mr  Johnston  has  no 
idea  to  this  hour,  whose  collection 
was  in  question.  Mr  Johnston  said 
that  the  days  work  should  consist 
of  eight  hours.  In  writing  to  Mr 
Gray,  in  my  last  letter,  above 
referred  to  I said  that  I would 
rather  take  it  at  four  hours  per  day 
and  charge  half.  This  would  make 
the  work  more  pleasant  to  me  & be 
of  much  more  benefit  to  Mr  Coats, 
because  three  days  of  cataloguing 
and  describing  of  four  hours  each 
would  get  through  quite  as  much 
work  as  two  days  of  eight  hours  & 
produce  a much  better  result.  I said 
to  Gray  also  that  after  hours,  when 


Mr  Coats  wished  I would  give  him 
as  much  general  information  on 
numismatic  subjects  as  he  cared  to 
have.  No  charge  for  this  of  course. 
My  object  was  to  introduce  Mr 
Coats  to  the  heart  of  the  subject  if 
he  was  so  disposed,  & to  render  his 
collection  to  him  a matter  of  intel- 
ligent study  and  pleasure.  To  give 
him  the  husks  which  is  the  full 
extent  that  any  mere  dealer  could 
give  him,  would  never  make  his 
collection  anything  else  to  him 
than  a collection  of  playthings,  if 
indeed  so  much,  for  you  cannot 
play  with  a thing  unless  you  see 
some  fun  in  it,  and  you  cannot  see 
any  fun  in  a thing  that  you  dont 
understand. 

Presumably  Burns  was  a man 
of  modest  independent  means, 
since  he  could  hardly  have  sup- 
ported his  household  on  the 
proceeds  of  a few  commissions, 
and  occasional  cataloguing  and 
dealing.  But  he  kept  a watch  on 
minor  as  well  as  major  sales. 
Thus  he  wrote  to  Cochran- 
Patrick  on  16  March: 

I looked  at  the  coins  today 
that  are  to  be  sold  tomorrow  in 
George  St.  There  is  nothing  that 
either  you  or  I would  care  to  buy. 
It  very  seldom  happens  that  any- 
thing good  occurs  at  a pawnbro- 
kers sale,  because  it  is  impossible 
that  any  great  advance  can  be 
given  up  on  them.  At  least  I have 
never  seen  anything  but  rubbish  at 
such  sales. 

On  an  earlier  occasion  (2 
November  1874)  Burns 
explained  how  he  dealt  with  the 
situation  when  he  spotted  unde- 
tected rarities.  Referring  to  a 
(badly  catalogued)  sale  on  that 


10  W.  H.  Johnston,  FRNS  1864,  d.  1875/6;  Burns,  II,  538  refers  to  his  collection. 
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day  at  Lyon  and  Turnbull's 
Burns  wrote: 

There  are  some  of  the  coins, 
the  specialities  of  which  I found 
out  myself,  that  would  have 
brought  very  long  prices  had  they 
been  properly  described.  I put 
them  all  in  at  the  prices  at  which 
they  were  bought;  but  as  these 
would  certainly  have  been  my  own 
spoil,  for  Gray  knew  nothing  about 
them,  (and  was  not  informed  by 
me  that  I was  buying  anything  else 
but  the  Alex  II  penny)  the  better 
way  would  be  to  allow  some  little 
bonus  over  the  commission.  The 
purchases  for  you  amounted  to 
£25-14-9,  on  which  the  commis- 
sion would  have  been  £2-11-6.  Say 
for  commission  and  bonus  £5  in 
all.  1 got  nothing  for  myself  at  all 
except  one  or  two  common  coins. 

Burns  also  had  advice  for 
Cochran-Patrick  on  buying  from 
Lincoln  (4  October  1875): 

I think  you  should  also 
stretch  a point  with  Lincoln's 
coins,  if  you  want  to  preserve  the 
first  pick.  He  was  rather  disap- 
pointed with  the  selections  of  the 
last  lot.  A David  II  Edinburgh  groat 
with  pellet  behind  head  & in  1st 
quarter  of  rev.  was  a very  excellent 
& rare  coin.  Perhaps  you  had  it  .... 
[here  Burns  mentions  some  other 
rare  and  interesting  items]  ....  I 
think  you  should  increase  your 
selections  from  that  lot,  and  ask  if 
he  has  any  more  - not  mentioning 
me  in  the  matter. 

Burns  himself  seems  general- 
ly to  have  given  first  refusal  of 
his  own  coins  to  Cochran- 
Patrick,  as  he  remarked  on  30 
September  '1  am  going  to  dis- 
pose of  some  of  my  coins  to  Mr 
Coats  - Scotch  amongst  the  rest, 
& as  I have  promised  that  you 


should  have  the  refusal  of  the 
Scotch,  I should  like  you  to  see 
them  first.'  One  of  the  conse- 
quences of  his  visit  to  Ferguslie 
was  that  Burns  was  asked  by 
Coats  to  look  for  coins  for  him. 
Writing  from  5 Evershott  St., 
Oakley  Square,  Camden  Town 
on  5 November,  1875,  Burns 
said  'I  had  a commission  from 
Mr  Coats  to  pick  him  up  any- 
thing very  good  I might  see  in 
London  - in  selecting  which  I 
have  confined  myself  entirely  to 
English  coins  with  the  exception 
of  a Half  Shekel.'  The  catalogu- 
ing had  taken  much  of  the  sum- 
mer, and  Burns  had  gone  south 
in  October,  taking  his  wife  to 
Brighton.  In  a postscript  to  the 
same  letter  he  added  T leave  my 
wife  here  as  a pledge  for  my 
return  to  attend  the  Wingate 
sale.  I took  my  present  trip  to 
the  South  solely  for  her  benefit, 
as  she  had  had  no  summer 
jaunt,  owing  to  my  engagement 
at  Paisley.' 

When  it  became  known  in 
the  summer  of  1875  that  the 
great  Wingate  collection  was  to 
be  dispersed  there  was  frantic 
activity  among  various  interest- 
ed parties,  and  Burns  at  first  sug- 
gested that  Cochran-Patrick  and 
Coats  should  buy  it  privately 
between  them.  Everyone  seems 
to  have  had  great  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  Gray,  but  eventual- 
ly some  sort  of  arrangement  was 
worked  out  which  enabled 
Cochran-Patrick  and  Carfrae  to 
get  some  of  their  wants,  while 
much  went  to  Coats  and  huge 
prices  were  paid  by  Samuel 
Addington  for  some  of  the  out- 
standing rarities. 
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During  1875  Burns  complet- 
ed his  first  numismatic  paper  for 
the  Antiquaries,  in  which  he 
demolished  Lindsay's  attribution 
of  some  Ethelred  imitations  to 
certain  kings  of  the  Hebrides.11 
The  next  year  saw  the  appear- 
ance of  a Catalogue  of  a series  of 
Coins  and  Medals  illustrative  of 
Scottish  numismatics  and  history 
selected  from  the  cabinet  of 
Thomas  Coats,  Esq.  of  Ferguslie 
and  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  held  in 
Glasgow,  Sept.  1876.  The  forty- 
four  pages  of  this  catalogue 
show  what  a detailed  and  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  Scottish 
coinage  Burns  already  possessed. 
According  to  Sim,  Burns  had 
spent  the  last  seven  years  of  his 
life  almost  uninterruptedly  in 
working  on  the  book.  But  he  was 
working  very  seriously  on  the 
subject  prior  to  1879,  and  may 
already  have  had  his  book  in 
mind,  since  on  5 January  1877, 
he  wrote  to  Cochran-Patrick  sug- 
gesting that  they  might  visit  for- 
eign museums  together  to 
inspect  their  Scottish  coins  and 
saying,  with  reference  to  the 
museum  in  Edinburgh,  'I  am 
giving  one  forenoon  each  week 
to  the  minute  study  of  the 
Scotch  coins  there,  so  as  to  be 
keeping  my  mind  on  the  subject 
till  I can  give  to  it  my  undivided 
attention/  Especially  in  the  age 
before  electric  lights  the  morn- 
ings were  best  for  detailed  work 
on  coins,  as  Burns  had  inferred 


to  Cochran-Patrick  on  an  earlier 
occasion  (6  March  1875)  - 'I  can 
avail  myself  of  any  forenoon 
which  may  be  convenient  for 
you,  & have  good  daylight  for 
viewing  your  coins.'  The  visit  to 
Paisley  in  the  summer,  his 
increasing  business  with  Coats, 
and  deferment  of  the  publica- 
tion of  his  work  on  David  I all 
suggest  the  idea  of  a book  based 
on  the  Ferguslie  collection  may 
have  been  put  to  Burns  as  early 
as  1875  or  1876. 

Burns  must,  however,  have 
quickly  resolved  that  his  book 
should  also  include  relevant 
coins  from  other  sources, 
notably  the  collection  of  the 
Antiquaries,  which  had  recently 
been  greatly  enriched  by  the 
acquisition  of  the  cabinet  of  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates.  His  work 
was  certainly  stimulated  by  the 
discovery  in  1877  at  Montrave, 
Fife,  of  a huge  hoard  ranging 
from  Alexander  III  to  David  II, 
and  from  Edward  I to  Edward  III, 
which  not  only  provided  exten- 
sive material  for  the  Scottish 
coinage  of  the  period  but  also 
enabled  him  to  work  out  a clas- 
sification of  the  Edwardian  series 
which  had  defeated  English 
scholars  up  to  that  time;  and  in 
1880  of  a hoard  of  Robert  III 
groats  at  Fortrose,  Cromarty,  the 
publication  of  which  shows  that 
Burns's  ideas  on  the  series  were 
already  well  developed.12  Much 
of  his  research  had  been  com- 
pleted by  the  time  that  Coats 


11  'On  Coins  Attributed  by  Mr  Lindsay  to  Kings  of  the  Hebrides,'  Proceedings  of 
the  Scotish  Antiquarian  Society  11  (1876-7),  225-33. 

12  'Descriptive  Notice  of  the  Coins  in  the  Fortrose  Hoard,  with  Notes  on  the 
Corresponding  Gold  Coinage  of  Scotland,'  Proceedings  Scottish  Antiquarian  Society  14 
(1879-80),  186-219. 
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died  in  October,  1883,  and  the 
book  contains  a touching  tribute 
to  his  patron. 

On  16  April,  1884  Burns 
wrote  to  Cochran-Patrick: 

I extremely  regretted  not  see- 
ing you  when  you  did  me  the  hon- 
our of  calling  upon  me  last 
Thursday.  In  order  to  get  on  the 
quicker  with  my  Coinage  of  Scotland 
I find  that  the  taking  to  myself  of 
an  off-day  every  week  is  of  service, 
& Thursday  as  being  the  middle  of 
the  week  is  usually  my  off-day, 
which  I spend  in  the  country...  1 
shall  be  able  to  send  you  some 
more  proofs  soon.  There  are  a good 
few  pages  in  print,  but  I could  not 
send  a proof  as  there  were  your 
coins  and  Mr  Kermack  Ford's  coins 
to  be  added  and  the  printers  hope 
to  get  some  more  letters  cut... 
Would  you  kindly  say  if  you  think 
the  new  French  process  by  which 
your  Scottish  medals  are  being 
done  would  suit  for  small  Scottish 
coins.  If  so  it  would  be  a very  great 
advantage  for  my  work  as  the 
plates  would  always  be  to  the  fore 
if  wanted  for  any  subsequent  occa- 
sion. 

When  Burns  himself  died 
suddenly,  of  heart  disease,  in 
March  1886,  in  his  sixty-fourth 
year,  he  had  seen  the  first  vol- 
ume through  the  press.  The  sec- 
ond volume  was  partly  in  proof 
and  partly  in  manuscript,  and 
the  casts  for  the  plates  had  been 
made  but  not  assembled.  At  the 
request  of  Coats's  son,  George 
Sim  reluctantly  agreed  to  com- 
plete the  work,  a task  in  which 
lie  readily  acknowledged  the 
assistance  he  had  received  from 
Anderson  and  Pollexfen.  The 
Scotsman's  reviewer  paid  tribute 
to  Sim's  contribution  in  the  fol- 


lowing words: 

By  his  strenuous  application 
to  the  uncongenial  but  absolutely 
essential  labour  of  editing,  verify- 
ing, revising,  and  comparing 
descriptions  with  coins  and  casts, 
the  second  volume  was  at  length 
prepared,  and  the  casts  arranged 
for  the  plates  of  the  third. 
Although  he  had  become  enfee- 
bled in  health  before  this  was 
accomplished,  he  continued  to 
revise  the  proofs,  and  pushed  for- 
ward the  work  almost  as  long  as  he 
had  the  strength  to  do  anything; 
and  it  gave  him  great  satisfaction 
when  at  last  he  was  able  to  send 
them  finally  to  press. 

With  the  death  of  Coats, 
Burns  and  Sim  before  the  book 
was  published,  we  may  be 
thankful  that  it  was  nevertheless 
so  successfully  completed. 
Although  the  chapter  on  Charles 
I contains  a number  of  errors 
which  caused  difficulty  for  sub- 
sequent scholars,  most  of  the 
second  volume  is  as  carefully 
done  as  the  first,  and  the  book 
immediately  received  the  recog- 
nition which  it  has  held  ever 
since  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
achievements  of  numismatic 
scholarship.  The  reviewer  in  the 
Athenaeum  (no.  3165,  23  June 
1888)  called  it  a 'grand  sequel' 
to  Cochran-Patrick's  Records: 

We  call  it  a sequel  as  Mr 
Cochran-Patrick  gives  no  detailed 
descriptions  of  the  coins  them- 
selves, but  only  inserts  at  the  end 
of  his  work  a series  of  plates  which 
serve  as  a key  to  the  records.  Mr 
Burns  only  refers  to  the  records 
when  he  wishes  to  strengthen  his 
arguments  in  the  classification  of 
the  various  series;  but  he  describes 
very  fully  all  the  types  of  the  coins, 
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with  complete  notes  explanatory 
of  his  arrangement.  In  fact,  these 
two  important  treatises  bear  the 
same  relation  to  each  other  as 
Hawkins's  'Silver  Coinage'  and 
Kenyon's  'Gold  Coinage  of 
England'  bear  to  Ruding,  but  with 
this  difference,  that  the  general 
arrangement  and  description  of  the 
Scottish  coins  are  much  more 
clearly  set  forth  than  in  the  case  of 
the  English  series. 

Noting  that  it  had  'long  been 
known  to  those  interested  in 
Scottish  numismatics  that  Mr 
Bums  held  special  views  respect- 
ing the  classification  of  certain 
portions  of  the  Scottish  series/ 
he  went  on  to  ask,  with  regard 
to  the  pennies  of  Edward  I-III, 
'what  will  English  numismatists 
say  when  they  hear  that  their 
classification  of  the  coinages  of 
these  three  kings  has  been 
entirely  wrong?' 

To  read  what  Edward  Burns 
wrote  is  to  get  the  flavour  of  a 
remarkable  man  - meticulous, 
perceptive,  thoughtful  and  thor- 
ough; strong,  and  even  combat- 
ive, in  his  views  when  occasion 
required;  but  always  honourable 
in  his  dealings  and  courteous  in 
manner.  It  is  satisfying  to  reflect 
that  most  of  the  cross  fleury 
coins  of  David  I in  our  cabinets 
today  were  so  carefully  exam- 
ined, studied  and  recorded  by 
him  personally  in  1875.  In  fact 
many  of  them  were  not  just 


handled  by  Burns,  as  emerges 
from  some  passages  in  his  corre- 
spondence. On  8 February  1875 
he  wrote  to  Cochran-Patrick  'all 
forenoon  I have  been  engaged 
upon  the  Davids.  My  principal 
effort  just  now  is  to  try  & bring 
out  the  letters.  I have  four  under 
my  feet  at  present,'  and  in  his 
next  letter  (15  February),  refer- 
ring to  a penny  of  Stephen,  he 
says  '1  have  tramped  out  one  or 
two  more  letters  of  the  mint.' 
These  curious  expressions  are 
explained  in  a letter  he  had  writ- 
ten to  Cochran-Patrick  on  8 
September  1874: 

I should  like  much  to  have 
subjected  the  interesting  Alex  long 
cross  penny,  of  which  you  have 
favored  me  with  a reading,  to  the 
process  by  which  1 have  made  a 
few  refractory  coins  give  a satisfac- 
tory account  of  themselves  - i.e. 
putting  them  (wrapped  in  a small 
bit  of  paper)  under  my  heel  (inside 
of  the  stocking)  and  walking  about 
with  them  for  a day  or  two.  In  this 
way  I have  brought  out  letters,  of 
which  not  a glimpse  was  to  be  seen 
before. 

Those  who,  a century  later, 
today  handle  coins  of  David  I 
described  by  Burns  in  The 
Coinage  of  Scotland  may  therefore 
feel  a closer  and  more  personal 
link  than  they  had  hitherto 
imagined  with  the  author  of 
that  great  and  enduring  work. 


' A NEW  CD-ROM  ON  SCOTTISH  COINAGE 

Published  by  the  National  Museums  of  Scotland,  Scottish  Currency  is  a 
richly  illustrated  guide  to  the  coins,  bank  notes  and  tokens  produced  in 
Scotland  from  the  12th  to  the  20th  centuries.  A review  will  appear  in  the 
next  issue  of  The  Asylum.  For  more  information  contact  NMS  Publishing, 
Royal  Museum,  Chambers  St.,  Edinburgh  EH1  1JF  Scotland  or  email 
cara@nms.ac.uk 
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The  Printer’s  Devil: 

Samuel  Breck  and  his  Ijistorical  Sketch 
Of  Continental  Paper  money 

by  Joel  J.  Orosz 


Only  a handful  of  American 
numismatic  references  can  trace 
their  lineage  to  the  antebellum 
era.  Among  them,  very  few  have 
the  cachet  of  Samuel  Breck's 
Historical  Sketch  of  Continental 
Paper  Money.  Sheer  earliness 
made  it  special;  it  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1843  when  the  'book- 
shelf' of  American  numismatic 
publications  would  not  fill  a sin- 
gle bookshelf.  Scholarly  creden- 
tials made  it  special;  it  was 
included  in  the  prestigious 
Transactions  of  the  Historical  and 
Literary  Committee  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society. 
Persistent  demand  made  it  spe- 
cial; in  1863,  it  became  the  first 
American  numismatic  imprint 
of  any  kind  to  be  reprinted  as  a 
free-standing  booklet,  and  also 
in  the  same  year,  it  became  the 
first  American  numismatic 
imprint  to  be  plagiarised. 
Despite  all  these  marks  of  dis- 
tinction, however,  very  little  has 
appeared  in  the  numismatic 
press  about  the  history  of  this 
publication,  or  about  its  author, 
who  was  a man  of  conscience  as 
well  as  a man  of  currency. 

Samuel  Breck  enjoyed  a 
remarkable  life  by  any  measure. 
Born  17  July  1771,  when  George 
111  was  still  sovereign  over  the 
American  provinces,  he  did  not 
die  until  31  August  1862,  when 
Abraham  Lincoln  anguished 
over  how  best  to  preserve  the 


rebellion-wracked  Union.  In  the 
more  than  90  years  from  1771  to 
1862,  Breck  distinguished  him- 
self as  a merchant,  politician, 
humanitarian  and  numismatist. 

According  to  the  Dictionary 
of  American  Biography , Breck's 
life  was  anything  but  Horatio 
Alger-ish.  Born  in  Boston  of  old 
Puritan  stock,  he  grew  up  in  the 
family  mansion  fronting  the 
Common.  In  1779,  Breck's 
father,  also  named  Samuel,  was 
appointed  by  Louis  XVI  to  be  fis- 
cal agent  of  the  French  forces 
then  engaged  in  America.  The 
younger  Samuel  was  sent  off  to 
school  in  France  for  four  years, 
from  1783  to  1787.  In  1790,  the 
elder  Samuel  gave  his  son  the 
huge  sum  of  $10,000  to  begin 
his  own  shipping  business.  Two 
years  later,  in  search  of  a health- 
ier climate  (in  terms  of  both 
weather  and  taxation),  the  entire 
Breck  family  moved  to 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Breck  family  thrived  in 
the  City  of  Brotherly  Love,  just 
as  they  had  in  the  city  of  the 
bean  and  the  cod.  The  younger 
Samuel  parlayed  success  in  busi- 
ness into  a career  in  politics.  He 
entered  the  Pennsylvania  Senate 
in  1817,  serving  until  1821. 
Breck  was  elected  to  the  18th 
United  States  Congress  in  1822, 
as  one  of  the  last  of  the 
Federalists,  but  was  not  re-elect- 
ed because  he  alone  of  the 
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Pennsylvania  delegation,  when 
the  election  of  1824  was  thrown 
into  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, voted  for  John  Quincy 
Adams  for  President. 

This  was  not  his  only  princi- 
pled, but  costly  act.  In  February 
of  1821,  while  still  serving  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Senate,  he  intro- 
duced a bill  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  all  slaves  still  remaining 
in  the  state.  Abolitionists  were 
widely  regarded  as  fanatics  in 
the  early  decades  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  though 
Pennsylvania  eventually  abol- 
ished servitude  within  its  bor- 
ders, Breck  was  not  re-elected  to 
the  state  Senate  because  of  his 
stand. 

Samuel  Breck's  political 
career  ended  in  1825,  but  his 
career  as  a volunteer  and  philan- 
thropist was  just  beginning.  He 
was  a founder  of  the  Society  of 
Sons  of  New  England,  served  as 
president  of  the  Philadelphia 
Athenaeum,  vice  president  of 
the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania  and  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
about  which  more  will  be  said 
later. 

In  addition  to  all  of  this, 
Samuel  Breck  was  also  a numis- 
matist. Exactly  what  he  collected 
is  not  known,  although  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  his  cabinet  con- 
tained specimens  of  the 
Continental  paper  money  about 
which  he  wrote.  We  also  know 
that  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  small  circle  of  antebel- 
lum Philadelphia  numismatists, 
including  Jacob  Giles  Morris  and 
Robert  M.  Patterson,  M.D.,  the 


sixth  director  of  the  United 
States  Mint,  both  of  whom 
served  with  Breck  on  the  board 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

Even  as  Breck  ably  dis- 
charged these  civic  obligations, 
he  found  the  time  for  scholar- 
ship. According  to  the  Dictionary 
of  American  Biography,  'His  many 
historical  addresses  and  disserta- 
tions, though  of  minor  impor- 
tance, are  notable  for  their  eru- 
dition and  polish,  the  most 
important  being  his  essay  on 
'Continental  Paper  Money.' 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Breck's 
Historical  Sketch  of  Continental 
Paper  Money  made  a definite 
impression  upon  numismatists 
of  the  day,  at  least  partly  due  to 
its  timing.  Only  the  year  before, 
Jacob  Eckfeldt  and  William  E. 
DuBois  had  written  A Manual  of 
Gold  and  Silver  Coins  of  All 
Nations,  the  first  book  that  pro- 
vided a general  survey  of 
American  numismatics.  This  fol- 
lowed the  1839  publication  of 
what  is  generally  conceded  to  be 
the  first  book  solely  on  an 
American  numismatic  topic, 
namely  Joseph  Felt's  Historical 
Account  of  Massachusetts  Coinage. 
The  thrill  of  discovery  was  in  the 
air,  and  Breck's  Historical  Sketch 
added  to  the  excitement.  Then, 
too,  the  publication  appeared 
under  the  aegis  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  the 
nation's  oldest  and  most  presti- 
gious learned  society  (its 
founder,  in  1731,  was  Benjamin 
Franklin). 

This  accounts  for  the  recep- 
tion, but  what  was  Breck's  moti- 
vation for  writing  the  Historical 
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Sketch ? Samuel  Breck  kept  a 
diary  for  much  of  his  life,  por- 
tions of  which  have  been 
reprinted  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Magazine  of  History  and 
Biography.  The  entry  for  13  June 
1840,  provides  both  an  answer 
to  this  question,  and  a brief 
summary  of  the  Historical 
Sketch  itself: 

My  journal  has  been  neglect- 
ed for  more  than  a month.  During 
that  time  I have  written  an  histori- 
cal sketch  of  the  Old  Continental 
Money,  which  I designed  under 
Providence,  to  read  before  the 
Philosophical  Society.  It  is  in  a 
quarto  book,  where  I have  pasted 
specimens  of  those  bills,  which 
were  issued  in  the  years  1775-76- 
77-78  and  79,  to  the  amount  of 
200  millions.  For  the  first  two  years 
they  passed  pretty  nearly  at  par, 
because  the  amount  did  not  much 
exceed  the  amount  required  for 
currency.  That  amount  was  about 
30  millions  of  dollars  paper,  and 
10  millions  specie.  But  when  mil- 
lions upon  millions  were  put  forth 
in  addition,  prices  rose  twentyfold, 
and  the  bills  depreciated  accord- 
ingly, so  that  Congress  at  last  cir- 
culated them  at  the  rate  of  40  for 
one!! 

This  money  gave  us  our 
Independence,  then  fell  to  one 
thousand  for  one!  It  died 
unhonored,  and  unfortunately, 
unwept,  for  it  was  never  paid  off, 
and  no  one  regretted  its  loss.  Hard 
money  took  its  place.  And  altho' 
thousands,  who  had  confidence  in 
those  who  issued  it  and  promised 
to  pay  it,  were  ruined,  yet  it  had  its 
day  of  extreme  usefulness,  and  by 
depreciating  gradually  operated 
like  a tax  upon  those  thro'  whose 
hands  it  passed,  sinking  a little  of 
its  value  with  each  one  .... 


With  the  exception  of  the 
first  three  sentences,  all  of  this 
journal  entry  is  restated  in  the 
published  version  of  the 
Historical  Sketch.  These  three 
unpublished  sentences,  howev- 
er, contain  much  new  informa- 
tion. It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Breck  wrote  the  Historical  Sketch 
in  a little  more  than  a month. 
Apparently,  the  original  manu- 
script was  bound  into  a quarto 
book,  wherein  Breck  pasted 
specimens  of  Continental  notes. 
Charles  Davis,  in  his  American 
Numismatic  Literature,  notes  that 
when  Breck's  article  was  first 
published  in  The  Transactions  of 
the  Historical  and  Literary 
Committee  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  Vol.  3,  part 
1 (1843),  it  included  two 
engraved  plates,  each  illustrating 
three  Continental  notes.  No 
doubt  the  plates  depict  the  origi- 
nals pasted  in  Breck's  quarto  vol- 
ume. I am  unaware  of  the  cur- 
rent whereabouts  of  this  vol- 
ume, or  indeed,  if  it  still  exists  at 
all. 

The  initial  publication,  in 
the  Philosophical  Society's 
Transactions,  certainly  could  not 
have  long  satisfied  the  demand 
for  the  information  contained 
therein.  It  is  true  that  but  a 
handful  of  people  in 
Philadelphia  collected  coins  in 
1843  (William  DuBois,  writing 
in  the  American  Journal  of 
Numismatics  for  July  1872,  writes 
of  four:  Joseph  Mickley,  Jacob 
Giles  Morris,  DuBois  himself, 
and  an  unnamed  fourth  person, 
possibly  Dr.  Lewis  Roper).  But 
when  one  adds  the  collecting 
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communities  of  Boston,  New 
York  City,  and  Baltimore,  plus 
small  colonies  located  in  villages 
like  Salem,  Massachusetts,  there 
was  demand  enough  to  make 
reprints  a necessity. 

The  only  source  of  informa- 
tion about  reprints  of  the 
Historical  Sketch  from  1843 
through  1863,  comes  from  the 
Preface  of  the  free-standing 
reprint  published  in  1863  by 
'A.C.  Kline.'  As  your  columnist 
has  demonstrated  in  The  Curious 
Case  of  the  Coin  Collectors  Kline , 
published  by  Bowers  and 
Merena  in  1997,  'A.C.  Kline'  was 
in  fact  the  coin  collector/dealer 
John  W.  Kline.  In  the  reprint's 
preface,  Kline  states  that  the 
Historical  Sketch  was: 

...  read  in  1843  by  the  late 
Samuel  Breck,  Esq.,  a well-known 
citizen  of  Philadelphia,  before  the 
American  Philosophical  Society, 
and  about  the  same  time  he  caused 
it  to  be  printed  and  circulated 
among  his  friends.  It  was  shortly 
afterwards  re-published,  with  some 
omissions,  in  Frazier's  Magazine, 
since  which  time  it  is  believed 
never  to  have  appeared  in  print. 

There  are  a number  of  prob- 
lems with  this  history.  First,  as 
Davis  notes  in  American 
Numismatic  Literature,  there 
seems  to  be  no  reliable  way  of 
making  a firm  distinction 
between  the  article  as  published 
in  the  American  Philosophical 
Society's  Transactions,  and  the 
offprint  Kline  claims  that  Breck 
created  in  or  around  1843.  No 
copies  seen  contain  any  printed 
or  physical  evidence  of  being  a 
separate  offprint.  It  is  entirely 
possible,  as  Davis  notes,  that 


numismatists  simply  removed 
signatures  from  the  Transactions, 
and  that  no  offprint  was  created 
at  all. 

The  second  problem  lies  in 
Kline's  assertion  that  a reprint 
appeared  in  Frazier's  Magazine. 
Davis  records  no  sale,  during  the 
years  1980-91,  of  a reprint  from 
that  source,  and  your  columnist 
has  never  encountered  such  a 
reprint.  This  is  not  conclusive 
evidence  that  Kline  was  wrong, 
but  it  does  call  the  attribution 
into  question.  Certainly,  if  such 
a reprint  ever  existed,  and  if  one 
still  does  exist  somewhere,  it  is  a 
rara  avis  indeed. 

The  first  reprint  that  can  be 
confirmed  appeared  in  the 
National  Magazine,  Vol.  1, 
Number  1,  June  1845.  According 
to  that  inaugural  issue,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  magazine  was  to 
convey  'a  knowledge  of  our 
actual  progress  in  the  scale  of 
nations;  and  it  is  precisely  that 
information  which  it  is  the 
object  of  this  work  to  impart — 
for  now  it  is  nowhere  imbodied 
[sic]  and  placed  on  record.'  The 
reprint  of  Breck's  Historical 
Sketch  occupied  pp.  17-34,  with 
no  introductory  material  or 
notes.  Also  of  numismatic  inter- 
est in  this  issue  was  an  unsigned 
biographical  sketch  of  David 
Rittenhouse,  and  a brief  article 
entitled  'Currency  of  the  United 
States,'  by  J.  DePeyster  Ogden  of 
New  York. 

The  National  Magazine  was 
an  organ  of  the  Whig  party, 
which  believed  in  a strong  cen- 
tral government  and  federally 
funded  internal  improvements, 
such  as  canals  and  turnpikes. 
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Samuel  Breck  was  a Federalist  in 
his  politics,  but  when  that 
politrical  party  disintegrated  in 
the  1820s,  he  gave  his  allegiance 
to  the  Whigs.  It  makes  sense, 
therefore,  that  Breck  would  con- 
sent to  having  his  essay  reprint- 
ed in  this  Whig-affiliated  jour- 
nal. 

An  intriguing  question  pre- 
sents itself:  Might  the  National 
Magazine  and  Frazier's  Magazine 
have  been  one  and  the  same? 
The  National  Magazine  reprint 
appeared  shortly  after  the  origi- 
nal Historical  Sketch  (just  as  Kline 
asserted  that  the  Frazier's 
Magazine  reprint  had),  and  both 
reprints  appeared  with  some 
omissions.  Might  a Mr.  Frazier 
have  been  the  publisher  of  the 
National  Magazine,  and  if  so, 
might  'Frazier's'  have  become  its 
informal  name?  Perhaps  more 
research  could  prove  or  disprove 
this  interesting  possibility. 

In  any  case,  the  second  doc- 
umented resurrection  of  Breck's 
Historical  Sketch  was  the  afore- 
mentioned Kline  reprint  of 
1863.  John  W.  Kline  became  the 
first  person  to  issue  a free-stand- 
ing reprint  of  an  American 
numismatic  work  when  he  pub- 
lished both  octavo  (standard 
size)  and  quarto  (large  paper) 
versions  of  the  Historical  Sketch 
in  November  of  1863.  Kline  was 
quite  clear  as  to  his  motivations 
for  doing  so: 

Tli is  pamphlet  [referring  to 
the  offprint  supposedly  issued  by 
Breck]  has  now  become  of  such  rar- 
ity that  its  purchase  is  an  utter 
impossibility,  while  at  the  same 
time  an  almost  universal  desire  to 
obtain  everything  connected  with 


the  History  of  Continental  Paper 
Money,  has  caused  considerable 
inquiry  to  be  made  for  it. 

The  octavo  version  was  a 33- 
page  booklet,  with  green  paper 
wrappers,  carrying  an  ad  for  A.C. 
Kline's  coin  shop  on  the  back 
cover.  Kline  reprinted  Breck's 
text  in  full,  and  added  an  appen- 
dix with  a list  of  Bills  of  Credit 
emitted  by  Congress  from  1775 
to  1779.  Davis  notes  three  sales 
of  Kline's  octavo  reprint  from 
1980  to  1991.  The  large-paper 
version  was  issued  to  the  extent 
of  50  copies,  with  massive  three- 
inch  margins.  Davis  notes  just 
one  sale,  of  number  42,  in  1980. 
Another  copy,  number  19,  was 
lot  3192  in  auctions  by  Bowers 
and  Merena's  sale  of  the  Armand 
Champa  library,  part  4,  in  1995. 
This  suggests  that  the  survival 
rates  of  Kline  reprints  have  been 
very  low  in  both  formats. 

Kline  was  not  the  last  to 
reprint  the  Historical  Sketch.  It 
appeared  yet  again,  in  serial 
form,  in  Ebenezer  Locke  Mason, 
Jr.'s  house  organ,  Mason's  Coin 
and  Stamp  Collectors  Magazine. 
The  serialisation  lasted  for  17 
consecutive  monthly  issues. 
Mason  was  among  the  earliest  of 
the  full-time  coin  dealers  in 
America,  having  hung  out  his 
shingle  in  Philadelphia  during 
the  election  year  of  1860.  He 
seems  to  have  possessed  the 
quarrelsome  nature  of  his  fellow 
Ebenezer,  Scrooge,  but  without 
Scrooge's  knack  for  success  in 
business.  At  any  rate,  the  prickly 
Mr.  Mason  began  to  serialise  his 
reprint  of  Breck's  Historical 
Sketch  in  Volume  III,  Number  5 
(May  1869)  of  his  publication. 
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Each  of  the  succeeding  16  issues 
(through  Volume  IV,  No.  9, 
September  1870),  carried  a few 
paragraphs  of  the  Historical 
Sketch  with  a notation  at  the 
end:  'To  be  continued.'  This 
notation  is  also  found  at  the  end 
of  the  September  1870  issue,  but 
no  continuation  appeared  in  the 
number  for  October.  Although 
Mason's  magazine  lasted  for  six 
volumes,  Mason  never  complet- 
ed the  serialisation,  nor  did  he 
ever  explain  his  reasons  for  the 
abrupt  termination.  Perhaps  the 
morsel-a-month  format  caused 
readers  to  lose  interest;  after  17 
instalments,  Mason  had  man- 
aged to  get  only  to  the  bottom 
of  page  28  of  the  original,  less 
than  three-quarters  of  the  way 
through. 

There  is  also  another 
'reprinting'  of  Breck's  Historical 
Sketch , but  this  one  was  of  an 
uncredited  and  discreditable 
nature.  Sadly,  the  responsibility 
for  this  misbegotten  venture 
rests  squarely  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  Benson  J.  Lossing  (1813- 
1891),  an  otherwise  respectable 
American  historian.  During  the 
1850s,  Lossing  had  won 
deserved  renown  for  visiting 
sites  of  historical  importance, 
and  writing  illustrated  histories 
based  upon  his  research.  His 
Pictorial  Field  Book  of  the 
Revolution , published  in  instal- 
ments from  1850  to  1852,  was  a 
best  seller,  and  as  Q.  David 
Bowers  has  demonstrated  in 
American  Numismatics  Before  the 
Civil  War , his  illustrations  pro- 
vided the  source  for  the  design 
of  many  of  Augustus  B.  Sage's 
numismatic  tokens.  Indeed, 


Lossing  was  held  in  high  enough 
regard  among  numismatists  to 
be  named  the  first  Honorary 
Member  of  the  American 
Numismatic  Society,  in  1858. 

Early  in  1863,  Lossing 
attempted  to  add  to  his  numis- 
matic lustre  by  publishing  an 
article  entitled,  'Continental 
Money,'  in  Harper's  New  Monthly 
Magazine , at  the  time  America's 
foremost  mass  circulation 
monthly.  Lossing  rose  to  the 
occasion,  producing  a 14-page 
article  illustrated  with  35  wood- 
cuts  of  Continental  money, 
along  with  three  charts,  all  pub- 
lished in  Harper's  March  1863 
issue.  Lossing's  article  was  some- 
what longer  than  Breck's,  and 
certainly  far  better  illustrated,  as 
compared  to  the  two  plates  that 
had  appeared  in  the 
Philosophical  Society's 

Transactions.  It  seemed  that 
Lossing's  effort  had  replaced 
Breck's  as  the  standard  text  on 
the  subject. 

A closer  reading,  however, 
told  a different  story,  and  one 
such  reader  was  'Antiquarian,'  a 
pseudonym,  in  George  Frederick 
Kolbe's  opinion,  for  Henry 
Phillips  (1838-1895),  author  of 
the  scholarly  Continental  Paper 
Money,  published  in  1866. 
Antiquarian  set  out  to  review 
Lossing's  article  for  the  Historical 
Magazine , which  specialised  in 
printing  a wide  array  of  docu- 
ments relating  to  American  his- 
tory, and  which  served  as  the 
nation's  leading  numismatic 
periodical  from  its  founding  in 
1857  until  the  establishment  of 
the  American  Journal  of 
Numismatics  in  1866.  According 
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to  'Antiquarian/  the  review  grew 
too  long  to  be  published  in  the 
Historical  Magazine,  and  hence 
had  to  be  published  privately  as 
a pamphlet.  However,  the 
review  of  Antiquarian's  pam- 
phlet, as  published  in  the 
Historical  Magazine  for  July  1863, 
suggests  another  story,  namely 
that  it  was  too  vindictive  for  the 
magazine  to  print.  The  reviewer 
called  the  contents  of 
Antiquarian's  pamphlet  'sharp, 
severe,  and  personal.' 

To  call  Antiquarian's  review 
of  Lossing's  article  'sharp,  severe, 
and  personal,'  was  much  like 
calling  Jonathan  Swift's  'A 
Modest  Proposal'  slightly  sarcas- 
tic. Antiquarian  set  the  tone  in 
his  very  first  paragraph,  by  dis- 
missing Lossing's  article  as  'a 
wretched  conglomerate  of  mis- 
cellaneous ignorance,  replete 
with  errors,  and  in  some 
instances  what  might  deserve  a 
harsher  name.'  Antiquarian  did 
catch  Lossing  in  numerous 
errors,  such  as  a claim  on  the 
very  first  page  of  his  article  that 
Massachusetts  was  the  first  of 
the  American  provinces  to  have 
issued  paper  money.  The  review- 
er then  proceeded  to  demon- 
strate that  it  was  actually  the 
seventh.  Lossing  committed 
many  other  historical  blunders 
in  his  article,  and  Antiquarian 
dissected  each  with  great  relish, 
including  references  to  non-exis- 
tent notes,  and  errors  in  the 
numerous  illustrations. 

Even  more  damning, 
Antiquarian  caught  Lossing  lift- 
ing information  from  Breck's 
work  without  proper  attribution. 


In  several  places,  the  two  articles 
agree  word  for  word,  without 
any  mention  of  Lossing's  debt  to 
Breck.  The  last  paragraph  of  the 
Lossing  article  consists  of  a ver- 
batim quote  of  a paragraph  from 
the  Historical  Sketch , which 
Lossing  claims  he  received  in  a 
letter  from  Breck.  Sarcastically, 
Antiquarian  retorted,  'It  is  aston- 
ishing what  an  anticipatory  pla- 
giarist Mr.  Breck  has  been  ....' 
This  shot  is  but  a warm-up;  later, 
Antiquarian  mobilised  a pun  to 
make  his  point:  'Mr.  Breck's 
pamphlet,  though  not  entirely 
correct  nor  complete,  is  far 
preferable  to  this  later  fiasco.  We 
trust  next  time,  Mr.  Breck  will 
meet  with  a more  honest  and 
more  able  exponent,  the  'loss-in' 
whose  hands  will  not  be  so 
great.'  And,  lest  anyone  still  be 
unclear  as  to  his  opinion, 
Antiquarian  reiterated:  'Mr. 
Breck's  pamphlet,  though  very 
far  from  being  correct  or  com- 
plete, was  the  work  of  a polished 
scholar,  and  we  greatly  prefer  it 
to  the  abortion  which  has  been 
thrust  upon  us.' 

Antiquarian  had  truth,  if  not 
tact,  on  his  side.  Breck  had  died 
a mere  seven  months  before 
Lossing  published  'Continental 
Money'  in  Harper's,  and  Kline's 
reprint  of  Breck's  Historical 
Sketch  was  still  seven  months  in 
the  future.  The  scholarly 
Lossing,  who  probably  knew  of 
Breck's  Historical  Sketch,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  Philosophical 
Society's  Transactions,  may  well 
have  given  way  to  temptation. 
The  obscure  publication  of  a 
deceased  man  might  be  safely 
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raided,  and  essentially  copied,  in 
an  ostensibly  new  article. 
Lossing  did  not,  however,  count 
on  Phillips,  and  his  'borrowing' 
was  rudely  exposed. 

Antiquarian's  blunderbuss 
attack  on  Lossing  verged  on  the 
libellous,  but  the  fact  that  it  was 
printed  privately  limited  the 
damage  done  to  the  historian. 
Lossing  continued  his  career, 
publishing  The  Pictorial  Field 
Book  of  the  War  of  1812,  in  1868, 
and  is  still  remembered  positive- 
ly among  historians.  Lossing 
never  again  tried  his  hand  at 
numismatic  subjects,  however, 
and  the  task  of  superseding 
Breck  fell  to  Henry  Phillips. 

In  spite  of  the  relative  obscu- 
rity into  which  the  Lossing  pla- 
giarism incident  has  fallen, 
Breck's  Historical  Sketch  of 
Continental  Paper  Money  is  well 
remembered  by  today's  collec- 
tors of  numismatic  literature.  It 
was  first  in  its  field,  and  the 
assorted  reprints  demonstrate 
the  continuing  demand  for  it 
decades  after  its  initial  publica- 
tion. Almost  totally  forgotten, 
however,  are  two  other  Breck 
imprints  that  relate  to  American 
numismatics,  A Short  Biography 
of  Robert  M.  Patterson,  M.D.,  and 
Sketch  of  the  Benevolent  Sendees  of 
the  Late  Jacob  G.  Morris  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind  and  other 
Charitable  Institutions  in  the  City 
of  Philadelphia.  Both  were  pub- 
lished at  the  end  of  1854,  the 
former  in  November,  the  latter 
in  October. 

Robert  Maskell  Patterson,  the 
sixth  director  of  the  United 
States  Mint,  served  as  a member 


of  the  board  of  managers  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind  from 
1838  to  1854,  and  during  a por- 
tion of  that  time,  Breck  was  the 
president  of  the  board. 

The  first  work  is  a 16-page 
octavo  biography  of  Patterson, 
and  it  contains  some  interesting 
titbits,  such  as  the  notation  that 
Patterson  occasionally  hosted 
meetings  of  the  Institution's 
board  of  governors  in  his  office 
at  the  Mint.  Most  notable, 
though,  is  a quotation  from  a 
postscript  to  the  letter  that 
Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  in  1805 
to  Patterson's  father  Robert, 
appointing  him  the  fourth  direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Mint. 
Jefferson  wrote  'that  the  duties 
of  the  Mint  will  easy  admit  your 
devoting  the  ordinary  college 
hours  to  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  |where  the  elder 
Patterson  was  then  a professorj. 
Indeed,  it  is  so  possible  that  the 
Mint  may  some  time  or  other  be 
discontinued,  that  I could  not 
advise  a permanent  living  be 
given  up  for  it.' 

Breck's  second  memorial  vol- 
ume focused  on  a numismatist 
who  had  no  need  to  be  con- 
cerned about  permanent  livings. 
Jacob  Giles  Morris  (1800-1854) 
was  the  descendent  of  whole 
families  of  Philadelphia  blue- 
bloods.  On  his  father's  side,  an 
ancestor  was  a Revolutionary 
War  hero.  On  his  mother's  side, 
he  was  related  (first  cousin,  once 
removed)  to  the  eminent  physi- 
cian Caspar  Wistar,  author  of 
the  first  American  text  on  anato- 
my, and  in  whose  honour  the 
flowering  shrub  wisteria  is 
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named.  Morris  was  reared  in  lux- 
ury, and  received  a thorough 
classical  education.  He  was  also 
civic-minded,  and  served  with 
distinction  as  a board  member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind;  in 
fact,  he  even  briefly  served  as 
interim  chief  executive  officer  of 
that  institution. 

Morris  was  also  a blueblood 
among  pioneering  American 
numismatists.  As  early  as  1839, 
Robert  M.  Patterson  wrote  of 
selling  duplicates  from  the 
Mint's  coin  cabinet  to  Morris  in 
order  to  augment  the  cabinet's 
paltry  acquisitions  budget. 
Morris  collected  by  type,  so  he 
did  not  concern  himself  with 
date  sequences  or  mint  marks, 
but  his  collecting  tastes  were 
omnivorous,  encompassing  U.S., 
world,  and  ancient  coins  and 
medals.  In  the  memorial,  Breck 
noted  of  Morris  that  he  'owned, 
perhaps,  the  best  selected  and 
largest  private  cabinet  of  coins 
in  the  country.  He  was  for  many 
years  eagerly  engaged  in  making 
this  collection,  especially  in  Italy 
and  Germany.  At  Rome,  Vienna 
and  Berlin,  his  success  was  such 
that  he  visited  those  cities  again 
and  again;  always  adding  to  his 
antique  treasure  of  precious 
medals.' 

Breck's  work  provides  us 
with  our  best  glimpse  of  this 
notable,  but  now  largely  forgot- 
ten antebellum  coin  collector.  If 
Breck  is  correct,  Morris'  collec- 
tion deserves  to  be  ranked 
among  the  'big  three'  of  pre- 
Civil  War  numismatists:  Joseph 
Mickley,  Matthew  Stickney,  and 
Robert  Gilmor,  Jr.  And,  given 


Morris'  frequent  collecting  trips 
to  Europe,  it  seems  likely  that 
his  cabinet  was  richer  in  world 
and  ancient  coins  and  medals 
than  those  of  his  contempo- 
raries. 

We  will  never  know  for  sure; 
Morris  was  lost  at  sea  after  the  55 
Arctic  collided  with  another 
steamer  and  sank.  Morris'  coins 
went  to  his  sister,  then  to  his 
niece,  but  later  apparently  were 
scattered.  A significant  number 
went  to  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  most  of  them 
were  later  sold  to  B.  Max  Mehl. 
Lyman  Low  auctioned  the  rest 
in  two  1901  sales.  Interestingly, 
one  of  Morris'  nephews  was 
Richard  Wistar  Davids,  a notable 
antebellum  collector  in  his  own 
right.  Numismatic  bibliophiles 
will  remember  him  as  the  cata- 
loguer of  the  New  York  State 
Library's  coin  collection,  for 
which  separate  volumes  were 
issued  in  1853  and  1854.  Davids 
added  to  the  family  reputation 
in  more  than  numismatics;  he 
served  with  distinction  as  a cap- 
tain in  the  118th  Regiment  of 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  and 
was  killed  in  action  while  fight- 
ing with  the  118th  on  the  sec- 
ond day  of  the  Battle  of 
Gettysburg. 

Samuel  Breck  did  not  live  to 
learn  of  Davids'  heroic  death.  As 
the  Civil  War  began,  he  reached 
his  ninetieth  year.  According  to 
the  Dictionary  of  American 
Biography , he  attended  a patriot- 
ic meeting  soon  after  the  fall  of 
Port  Sumter,  and  at  its  close,  he 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  called  for 
three  cheers  for  the  United 
States,  adding  'I  was  a man 
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when  they  were  formed,  and 
God  forbid  that  I should  live  to 
witness  their  downfall.'  A year 
later,  as  he  lay  paralysed  on  his 
death  bed,  upon  hearing  cheer- 
ing news  from  the  front,  he 
moved  his  lips  wordlessly,  then 
with  difficulty  raised  his  only 
sound  hand  and  waved  it  three 
times,  as  if  in  triumph.  He  died 
on  31  August  1862,  and  accord- 
ing to  Who  Was  Who  in  America , 
he  is  buried  in  St.  Peter's 
Churchyard  in  Philadelphia. 

Breck  left  later  generations  a 
legacy  of  noteworthy  accom- 
plishments. He  sacrificed  his 


time  for  the  blind  and  his  politi- 
cal career  for  slaves.  For  numis- 
matists, he  created  the  first 
study  of  the  paper  money  that 
helped  finance  our  nation's 
independence  (indeed,  one  of 
the  first  American  numismatic 
studies  of  any  sort).  In  his  other 
works  he  preserved  memories  of 
early  numismatists  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  lost  to  pos- 
terity. Well  did  he  deserve,  on 
his  death  bed,  to  wave  his  hand 
in  triumph.  Samuel  Breck  died 
as  he  had  lived,  fighting  the 
good  fight  and  ultimately  win- 
ning. 
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the  weekly  e-mail  newsletter  of  the 
Numismatic  Bibliomania  Society 

Hundreds  of  bibliophiles  around  the  U.S.  and  the 
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and  numismatic  literature  in  general. 


To  subscribe,  write  to  Wayne  Homren  at 
whomren@coinlibrary.com 
For  more  information,  see  the  NBS  web  site  at 
http://www.coinbooks.org/ 
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thank  yev 


The  four  part  series  of  auction  sales  of  the  Harry 
W.  Bass,  Jr.  Numismatic  Library  is  now  history.  The 
total  proceeds  of  1.1  million  dollars  has  set  a new  record 
for  the  sale  of  a numismatic  library  at  auction. 

To  Harry  Bass,  a special  thank  you  is  due.  His  quest 
for  knowledge,  his  vision,  and  his  discernment  culmi- 
nated in  the  formation  of  one  of  the  finest  Arwer‘\car\ 
Numismatic  Libraries  ever  assembled.  American  nu- 
mismatic researchers  and  bibliophiles  will  be  forever 
in  his  debt.  Harry  acquired,  and  carefully  preserved, 
irreplaceable  manuscript  and  printed  numismatic  arti- 
facts when  few  others  cared.  We  are  indebted  to  the 
Harry  Bass  Research  Foundation  for  making  this  re- 
markable storehouse  of  numismatic  information  avail- 
able to  those  who  value  it  most.  And,  to  all  the  numis- 
matic researchers  and  bibliophiles  who  participated  in 
the  Bass  Library  Sales,  a very  special  thank  you  is  due. 
You  are  the  new  custodians. 


6EOR6E  FREDERICK  KOLBE 

Fine  Numismatic  Books 

P.  O.  Drawer  3100  • Crestline,  CA  92325-3100 
Telephone:  (909)  338-6527  • Fax:  (909)  338-6980 
email:  numislit@compuserve.com 
web  site:  numislit.com 
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Six  Classic  Works 


by  Q.  David  Bowers 


American  Coin  Treasures  and  Hoards 

Twenty-two  chapters  are  filled  with  stories  of 
treasures  hidden,  lost,  found,  and  some  waiting  to  be 
found.  456  pages,  profusely  illustrated. 

Hardbound.  Stock  No.  BBM-404. 

List  $59.95 


The  History  of  United  States  Coinage 

Covers  all  American  series  from  colonials  to  terri- 
torial gold,  half  cents  to  $20  gold.  Equivalent  to  a 
university  course  in  coins.  572  pages,  illustrated. 

Hardbound.  Stock  No.  BBM-130. 

List  $59.95 


Louis  E.  Eliasberg,  Sr. 

King  of  Coins 

A wonderful  book  chronicling  the  life  of  this  mag- 
nificent collector  and  his  fascinating  collection  which, 
when  sold,  realized  $44  million!  176  pages,  illus- 
trated. Second  printing. 

Hardbound.  Stock  No.  BBM-146A. 

List  $62.50 


The  Rare  Silver  Dollars  Dated  1804 

and  the  Exciting  Adventures  of  Edmund  Roberts 

Take  a ride  on  the  U.S.S.  Peacock  as  it  delivers  the 
"King  of  Coins"  to  the  Sultan  of  Muscat.  Includes 
over  100  biographies  of  numistmatists  and  particu- 
lars about  each  1804  Silver  Dollar. 

Hardbound.  Stock  No.  BBM-407. 

List  $69.95 


The  Treasure  Ship  S.S.  Brother  Jonathan 

Chronicles  of  this  ill-fated  vessel,  its  loss  and 
recovery,  plus  stories  of  the  Gold  Rush  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  a history  of  the  San  Francisco  Mint.  416 
pages,  illustrated. 

Hardbound.  Stock  No.  BBM-406. 

List  $69.95 


United  States  Gold  Coins: 

An  Illustrated  History 

The  definitive  work  on  American  gold  coins.  When 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  James  Baker  wanted  to  know 
about  gold  coins,  he  consulted  this  book  Award  winner.  415 
pages,  illustrated. 

Hardbound.  Stock  No.  BBM-135. 

List  $57.95 


Books  are  the  key  to  collecting  pleasure  and  success!  We  offer  you 
dozens  of  titles  to  enhance  your  enjoyment  of  coins,  provide  interesting 
and  informative  reading,  and  contribute  to  your  numismatic  bottom  line. 
Buying  books  from  Bowers  and  Merena  has  the  added  advantage  of  being 
a financially  rewarding  experience  as  our  discounts  are  hard  to  beat.  Each 
and  every  title  is  offered  at  a 10%  discount  from  the  list  price  or,  if  the 
list  prices  of  the  books  in  your  order  total  $100  or  more,  take  a 20% 
discount!!!  Order  liberally  and  with  the  confidence  of  knowing  each 

.d  'f&j 

purchase  you  make  comes  with  a 30-day  money-back  guarantee  of 
satisfaction!  Call  Mary  in  our  Publication  Department  to  order  these 
numismatic  “must-haves”  at  1-800-222-5993! 


Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries 

A Collectors  Universe  C o m p a n y 

Box  1224  ♦ Wolfeboro,  NH  03894  ♦ 800-222-5993  ♦ In  NH:  569-5095  ♦ Fax:  (603)  569-5319 

www.bovversandmerena.com  ♦ e-mail:  directsales@bowersandmerena.com 
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Wanted  for  Outright  ‘Purchase 

•Out-of-print  standard  references  on  ancient  and  modem  numismatics 
•Antiquarian  books  printed  before  1 800 
•Fine  bindings 

Setting 

•We  have  a good  stock  of  out-of-print  books  and  selected  in-print  titles. 
•Data  base  list  of  more  than  2000  books  and  catalogs  on  ancient  and 
medieval  numismatics  available  for  $5. 

See  our  new  Website  for  all  of  these  lists  and  more 

www.numismaticliterature.com 

Images  of  the  Illustrious: 

The  Numismatic  Presence  in  the  Renaissance 

by:  John  Cunnally.  Princeton  New  Jersey:  Princeton  University 
Press,  1999.  xi,  (3),  230  pp,  well  illustrated  in  the  text.  Octavo, 
cloth  with  d.j.  Price  $50,  postpaid  (Book  rate  U.S.A.  and  overseas) 

From  the  dust  jacket:  "Images  of  the  Illustrious  is  an  introduction  and  a guide  to  the 
numismatic  scholarship  of  the  Renaissance  - the  coin  collections  and  illustrated  coin- 
books produced  by  humanists  and  artists  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Ancient  Greek  and 
Roman  coins  were  the  most  abundant  and  portable  remains  of  antiquity  throughout 
Renaissance  Europe,  and  were  avidly  collected  as  treasures,  studied  as  documents, 
exchanged  as  gifts,  admired  as  art,  venerated  as  relics,  and  cherished  as  talismans  of 
antique  virtue.  The  ubiquitous  presence  of  these  coins,  the  author  argues,  made  the  lost 
world  of  the  ancients  accessible,  comprehensible,  and  concrete  to  all  literate  Europeans, 
and  encouraged  an  attitude  toward  history  as  a series  of  discontinuous  scenes  and  events, 
driven  by  the  ambitious  and  self-seeking  individuals  whose  striking  faces  appear  on  the 
coins.  Illustrated  with  many  examples  of  the  elegant  art  of  the  Renaissance  coin-books. 
Images  of  the  Illustrious  ends  with  a comprehensive  descriptive  bibliography  of  the 
sixteenth-century  numismatists  and  their  books." 

John  F.  Bergman  Numismatic  Literature 

4223  Iroquois  Ave.  / Lakewood,  CA  90713  / USA 
Fax:  562  421  0171  Tel:  562  421  0171  (10AM-8PM,  7 days) 
E-mail:  iohn@numismaticliterature.com 


THE  ULTIMATE  GUIDE 
TO  ATTRIBUTING 


BUST  HALF  DOLLARS 

by  Glenn  Peterson , M.D. 

Available  this  August,  2000 

360  pages,  450  die  marriages  of  bust  halves,  close-up 
photos  from  the  country’s  finest  private  collections, 
values,  rarity  ratings,  everything  you  need  to  attribute 
bust  halves. 

Hard-Bound  $80.00  each  ppd. 

Spiral-Bound  $80.00  each  ppd. 

Specially-Bound  Edition  (40  signed  & numbered  copies) 
$130.00  each  ppd. 


MONEY  TREE  PRESS 

0^  Myron  Xenos  (ANA  since  1961) 
^ 1260  Smith  Ct. 

w Rocky  River,  Ohio  44 1 1 6 


PH:  440-333-3444 
FAX:  440-333-4463 


The  Coinage  and  History  of  the  Roman  Empire 

by  David  L.  Vagi 

A major  all-new  work  on  the  Roman  Empire, 
its  rulers  and  its  coinage  is  now  available 
from  Coin  World  Books.  Covering  over 
550  years  of  Roman  coinage  and  history, 
this  indispensable  work  contains  284  current 
biographies  with  up-to-date  values  in  three 
grades  and  over  1,000  coin  illustrations. 
Current  scholarship  is  used  throughout  the 
biographies  and  catalog  listings  to  set  straight 
the  historical  record.  Hundreds  of  signficant 
updates  in  chronology,  historical  perspective 
and  numismatic  attribution  make  this  book 
indispensible. 

* Volume  One:  Coinage  of  the  Roman  Empire;  Volume  Two: 

History  of  the  Roman  Empire  (volumes  not  sold  separately) 

* Hardcover  binding  with  full  color  dustjacket 

* 1 ,296  pages  (total) 

* $94.95  plus  shipping  ($5  for  each  set  ordered) 


* Item  #360-14 


THE 

MONEYMAKERS 


THE  MONEYMAKERS  international 

by  Willibald  Kranister 
Beautiful  color  illustrations  throughout 
Item  #215-31 

$35.00  plus  shipping  ($5  for  each  book  ordered) 
Limited  quantity  available 
Dealer  discounts  not  available 


(bin  World  Books 


Order  by  phone:  800-253-4555 
Order  by  mail: Coin  World  Books 
Box  150, 

Sidney,  OH  45365 


